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For the Correspondent. 
On CanrTING. 


Mr. Editor—Lord Byron has said, 
in allusion to the people of England, 
that, ‘‘in these days the grand pri- 
mum mobile is Cant—the cant poeti- 
cal, the cant political, the cant reli- 
gious, the cant moral—always cant 
multiplied through all the varieties of 
life.” It requires no great depth of 
penetration to discover, that this pro- 
pensity is as common among the 
people of the United States as in the 
country of the celebrated bard.— 
What nations gain in refinement, 
they lose im sincerity—thence _re- 
sults the desire, in which mankind 
seem agreed, to impose on each oth- 
er; and although the mask may dif- 
fer in its features, it is worn by all 
for the purposes of deception and 
concealment. 

To judge from external appear- 
ances, we should be the most moral 
and disinterested people in the world. 
No man seems to seek his own good, 
but that of his neighbour; and every 
one appears e in the praise- 
worthy object of contributing towards 
the improvement and happiness of 
his species. The tradesman, who 
like the Jew in the song, ‘‘ owns to 
no profit and lives by the loss,” is 
always selling off his stock ‘‘consid- 
erably under prime cost;” and the 
only wonder: is how he manages to 
keep open store. You must either 
convict him of cant, or set him down 


as a good natured fellow, who is ruin- 
ing himself for the good of his 
neighbours. 

The same marks of disinterested- 
ness, ina variety of shapes, meet 
the eye whichever way we turn :— 
Some good souls are so smitten with 
the spirit of philanthropy, that they 
part with the “grand panacea” for 
the trifling sum of a few cents. Oth- 
ers, more liberal still, give away their 
sovereign remedies to the poor, and 
their advice into the bargain—seek- 
ing no other remuneration than a 
triple profit from those who can af- 
ford to pay forthem. This feeling 
of self-denial, and mutual accommo- 
dation, is so apparent, that we are, 
on all hands, assailed with the most 
pressing offers of service and advan- 
tage. 

Are we.in want of money? A thou- 
sand hands are extended to assist us; 
and, in exchange for the mere pro 
tempore possession of a few musty 
deeds, which are of no present use 
to ourselves, the kind hearted crea- 
tures supply our necessities with un- 
sparing liberality. Do we lack in- 
tellectual knowledge? We are illumi- 
ned by the generous resolution of 
public spirited writers, who “ at the 
pressing solicitation of friends,” and 
the benefit of the world, have conde- 
scended to pour forth the light of 
their minds on our benighted igno- 
rance. 

In short, our wants and our wish- 
es, our necessities and our comforts, 
are all equally consulted; and great 








‘ 
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would be our satisfaction, exalted 
our opinion of the liberality of man- 
kind, did not the unmannerly intru- 
sion of common sense, peeping, with 
impertinent curiosity, behind the 
curtain, discover, to our mortifica- 
tion, that all these kind souls are en- 
deavouring to cajole us by the tricke- 
ry of cant. Availing ourselves, there- 
fore, of the ray of knowledge thus 
imparted, let us waste a thought or 
two in the attempt to annalyze the 


_ various species :— 


The cant political designates eith- 
er a stout democrat, ora staunch 
federalist. Whichever side he es- 
pouses, he is influenced by no sor- 
did motives. He is not one of those 
who would sell their birthright for a 
mess of pottage—Is he a federalist ? 
He would die for his country; he 
loves the government, reverences 
the constitution, and proves the sin- 
cerity of his attachment by the daily 
libations he offers up to the “ good 
old cause,” and to ‘‘ the men in high 
places.” He is no party man—not 
he ;—he speaks his mind, and al- 
ways will—come what may; and 


* though he has got a snug birth under 


the government—what of that? He 
hopes honest folks may serve the 
powers that be, without giving of- 
fence. If he were turned out to-mor- 
row, it would neither change his 
speech nor his sentiments. Is he a 
democrat? He loves his country 
dearer than himself, and would die 
for her, if he could guarantee her lib- 
erties forever : 

“Oh! save my country, 

his last.” 

Let him live long enough to see his 
views accomplished, and the dear- 
est object of his heart would be gra- 
tified. Scandal, that busy tongued 
hussy, spread a report that his views 
extended no farther than getting his 
party into power; but she surely 
wronged him: for hear him talk— 


heaven! would be 
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and who would doubt his disinterest- 
edness? He once, indeed, accepted 
a place; but ‘this proved his patriot- 
ism. It was to serve his country, 
and save the sinecure from falling in- 
to corrupt hands. 

The cant of civility smiles in your 
face, when it wishes you at the de- 
vil ; kindly inquires after your health, 
and presses you to stay, while it 
quivers with ill-dissembled alarm, 
lest you should accept the invitation. 
Canters of this description are distin- 
guished by the apparent heartiness 
of their friendship. They shake you 
unmercifully by the hand; are al- 
ways glad to see you, and express 
an amazing solicitude for your wel- 
fare. Ifvou did not recollect the 
wise maxim of looking in a man’s 
face for his meaning, and not at his 
words, you would think these good 
folks the most friendly creatures in 
the world They are ever pressing 
their services when you need them 
not ; and are greatly afflicted when 
you do—because, kind souls, it is 
out of their power to assist you.— 
They are punctual in all dinner en- 
gagements and parties of pleasure, 
and liberal in the praises of the good 
things that are set before them ; eve- 
ry thing is excellent, and the talents 
of their host as a caterer, unrivalled. 
Nor are they deficient in the spirit of 
reciprocity. They are ever pressing 
you to come and see them—“‘Come 
any day ; we are always at home.” — 
Or, if you make no reply to this 
vague invitation, theybeg you to tell 
them when you will come—well 
aware that you have too much delica- 
cy to avail yourself of this ad libitum 
species of self-invitation; and infi- 
nitely pleased with your saying, 
“ We'll talk of it some other time.” 
They then shake your hand with a 
“God bless you; good night!” and 
take their leave, hoping, from the 
bottom of their souls, that you may 
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never have the courage to cross their 
thresholds. 

The cant commercial imparts to 
its votaries ten times more honesty 
than their neighbors, and they sell 
betterarticles forless money. They 
have the general welfare so much at 
heart, that they perseveringly aim at 
exciting attention through all the 
channels of publicity. Staring pla- 
cards speak loudly of their extraor- 
dinary bargains, and the most disin- 
terested advertisements proclaim the 
great sacrifices they make for the 
public benefit. At one time, they 
kindly dispose of the goods of dis- 
tressed manufacturers—at another 
you areinvited to purchase of a 
bankrupt’s stock. Sometimes the li- 
beral vender is about to retire from 
trade; or he intends to embark in 
another business; or one of the 
partners has withdrawn, or is dead, 
or he is going to remove ;—in all 
which cases, he is willing to accom- 


modate the public by “ selling off” 


at a considerable loss. Every com- 
mercial canter’s store is a depot or 
an emporium; so that you would 
imagine one person had the exclu- 
sive trade of the whole country, were 
not this idea contradicted by the 
number of competitors. 

The cant moral is ever lamenting 
the degeneracy of mankind, and finds 
a crime in the most innocent amuse- 
ment. For examples of virtue, it al- 
ways reverts to the past; for instan- 
ces of vice, it lacks no plenty in se- 
lecting from the present. Itis rigid 
in all its observances, except when 
itis not seen, and then it revels in 
enjoyment. ‘“* We should seem 
good if we are not so,” is a favorite 
maxim, which it inforces by practice, 
without preaching it. The moral 
canter prefers the pure spring to the 
juice of the grape; or, if tempted 
by the draught divine, never exceeds 
two glasses. He has been met, 
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however, occasionally, staggering in 
a serpentine direction, and, with his 
head having a manifest tendency to 
preponderate. But this he attri- 
butes to a sudden sickness, to which 
he is constitutionally subject; and 
consequently cannot avoid. And 
surely it would be illiberal to doubt 
it ; for, as he is very keen in his scru- 
tiny of the conduct of others, he is, 
of course scrupulously exact in the 
rectitude of his own. 

But of all the prevailing cants, the 
Cant religious is the ‘most promi- 
nent, and appears the most disinter- 
ested. Itis ever whining of the lit- 
tle value of eatthly nches ; and, with 
its eyes fixed on heaven, is scraping 
together, with hands and feet, 
the mammon of unrighteousness 
which it encounters in its path, 
doubtless from the godly fear lest it 
should fall into unworthy hands; and 
evincing the truth of its doctrine, 
that riches are useless toys, by con- 
stantly adding to the heap, and never 
diminishing it. The religious cant- 
er, with true charity and a tender 
love for mankind, wishes all may be 
saved; but, pressed closely on this 
point, he doubts the possibility of 
the act of mercy extending beyond 
his own particular sect, which, of 
course, includes himself. He has 
sueh an affection for charity, that he 
always keeps her at home. He ne- 
ver suffers her to stray abroad, lest 
she should become extravagant, and 
lavish that substance of which he is 
her steward—piously observing, that 
what we have is only borrowed, and 
we should not waste what is anoth- 
er’s. He sometimes, however, gives 
her a holiday, and then she has been 
known to drop a cent in the weekly 
subscription box of a tract society, 
and even to have influence enough 
to induce hinrto add his name to a 
list of subscribers for the suppression 
of vice on the Sabbath day. Folks 














conan tomate cies 


whisper that this was for the sake of 
sc eing his name in print; but this is 


~aslander. Those canters belonging 


to this species, to whom the “charge 
of souls” has been specially allotted, 
knowing well that the “love of mo- 
ney is the root of all evil, and that 
some who have sought after it, have 
pierced themselves through with ma- 
ny sorrows,” piously endeavour to 
persuade their flocks to lay up trea- 
sure in heaven by confiding it to 
their care. They, worthy souls, 
have no craving for filthy lucre ; and 
there can be no greater libel on their 
disinterestedness than tocharge them 
with being influenced by sinister mo- 
tives, when they promptly obey a 
call from heaven, to abandon one 
congregation, which pays them two 
thousand dollars a year, for another 
which gives them three thousand.— 
Tn all cases of this nature, it will be 
found, that the individual complies 
solely from a “‘ more extended field 
of doing good” being opened to 
han. How ungracious, then, is it 
fo censure conduct, influenced by 
so pure and commendable motives. 
To enumerate all the species of 


“cant would be endless. It posses- 


ses the power of ubiquity—encoun- 
tering us in the bosom of our fami- 
hes, as well as in the bustling inter- 
course of life-——at home or abroad-— 
with strangers or with friends. It is 
a demon, that crosses our path 
wherever we tread, and besets us at 
every turn. Like acancer, extend- 
ing its deadly fibres over the face of 
society, it poisons the springs of sin- 
cerity, and contaminates all within 


its grasp. PASQUIN. 





For the Correspondent. 


Truth and Moral Excellence. 
Mr. Editor.—While the Christian 
religion, in Christian countries, has 
its different advocates, who stand so 
completely opposed, that they cer- 
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tainly cannot all be right ; and while 
each declares his own creed to be 
divine truth, they who believe all 
truth to be divine, will be led to pity 
those who confine their researches 
to such narrow bounds, and lose 
themselves in such contracted bye- 
ways. While with all the moral ex- 
cellencies, more or less to be found 
mixed with obscurity and fable, in 
all the various systems that divide 
the world, each in turn rejects all 
others as false and pernicious, the 
privilege of choosing the least objec- 
tionable, is all that is left to the im- 
partial looker-on; and if he were 
really obliged to select among such 
clashing claims, the best way, per- 
haps, would be to sit down content- 
ed with the one nearesthome. But, 
on the contrary, there is great in- 
ducement held out as a reward to 
those who search into the excellence 
of what Fielding has called “ the 
eternal fitness of things,” and the 
beauty of goodness. 

Moral truth may, and frequently 
does stand opposed to the common 
received religious creed ; and might 
readily be distinguished, if we were 
left free to examine, to dissect, and 
to analyze them both. Morals is to 
religion just what the brilliant is to 
the setting: yet there are thousands 
who never essay to distinguish one 
from the other. The result is, that 
unsound moral doctrine very fre- 
quently comes before us mixed with 
much of what is sound, all woven 
into some system of religion, made 
venerable by its antiquity, and awful 
by its tremendous denunciations. In 
this situation of things, there is but 
one remedy left: that of a careful 
and continued exercise of our facul- 
ty of investigation. By this means, 
we may be able, not only to distin- 
guish truth from error, but religious 
morals from that unconfined system, 
which acknowledges no suggestion 
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but the laws of nature. By this rule 
we may be able to distinguish be- 
tween the sickly shoots of morality 
fostered by religion, and languishing 
in the shade of its mysteries, and the 
more vigorous plants of uncorrupted 
morality, which court the sunshine 
of light, and are exposed to the 
rude, healthy, and invigorating blasts 
of collision. 


Civilized life has laid so many ob- 
ligations upon us, by which the bene- 
fits of society are reciprocated, that 
we not unfrequently mistake the love 
and respect which we involuntarily 
pay to our friends, for that homage 
which we would be thought to offer 
to truth and moral excellence alone. 
Under such circumstances, who can 
fairly be considered the devoted ad- 
vocates of truth? Not those, we 
should suppose, who lean to the side 
of credulity; for, no sooner is it 
known that an individual is posses- 
sed with an amiable degree of this 
quality, than he is subject to be abu- 
sed by a thousand importunes.— 
Lock has, perhaps, given us as safe 
arule as can be found, for trying 
how far we love truth for truth’s 
sake. By this, we are never to re- 
ceive any proposition or narration 
which may be circulated, for any 
thing more than the proofs on which 
they are founded will warrant: And, 
never to secure even our most fa- 
vourite opinions from the most severe 
test. It will r<turally be concluded 
by such as have adopted these rules, 
that those who do give more credit, 
or place more reliance on proposi- 
tions than is thus warranted, may do 
it for the sake of the interest which 
sways, the friend who persuades, 
the tyrant who dictates, or the cus- 
tom which sanctions, but not for the 
sake of truth. Looxer-On. 


Athens, March 16, 1827. 


i- 


For the Correspondent. 


Mr. Editor.—The following arti- ™* 


cle was sent. to Mr. Walsh several 
months ago; but such is the “ practi- 
cal bigotry” of this country, notwith- 
standing our boasted theoretical tol- 
eration, that it was denied insertion: 
if it is in accordance with your plan, 
please to insert it. SocraTEs. 
“Let a schoolmen teach these friends to 
oe. to divide than to unite, 


And grace and virtue sense and reason split, 
With all the rash dexterity of wit.” Pope. 


Sin—A day or two ago, a friend 
put into my hand your paper, in 
which appeared a paragraph from a 
Bosten paper, stating, that among 
the papers of the late Mr. Jefferson 
was one on the Religion of the Sun, 
by the late Thos. Paine, and asking 
what ought to be done with it? to 
which you immediately answered, “‘it 
ought to be burnt by the common 
hangman.” Sir, it is not my inten- 
tion to enter into a controversy on 
the merits or demerits of religious 
systems ; my bad state of health and 
want of time forbid it; nor should I 
have written this, had I not been con- 
vinced that your language is calcu- 
lated to produce the most injurious 
consequences to society, and unjust 
in defaming those men, who, in an 
eminent degree contributed to the in- 
dependence of the United States, 
and the reformation of corrupt gov- 
ernments. No, sir, men like these 
can never be defamed with impunity. 
Mr. Paine believed in a Supreme Be- 
ing and a future state of rewards and 
punishments. In this belief he lived 
and died; whether he was right or 
wrong is no business of mine, it rests 
only with his Maker. As he had 
this belief, he could not believe the 
doctrine of the ancient Persians ; 
therefore, I think, the manuscript 
cannot be injurious (if it is, is there 
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no one can answer it? Whereis Mr. 


. Jun. with his title of LL.D. and 
- A. P. S.? Are titles granted for 
nothing’) and I am supported by the 
circumstance of Mr. Jefferson peru- 
sing the manuscript ; for as he pos- 
sessed a clear perception, a good un- 
derstanding, a sound judgment, and 
an intimate knowledge of human na- 
ture and religious systems, he would 
have destroyed it had it been either 
foolish, or wicked, or both; but as 
he has preserved it he considered it 
neither; and on this ground, his ex- 
ecutors would commit an insult on 
the judgment of the late patriot were 
they to destroy the work. But sir, 
as you appear to possess so hostj 
disposition to the late ¥V aine, I 
think you could not gratify your ma- 
lignity better, nor defame his memo- 
ry more, than procure the paper and 
publish it, if it is fallacious. If it is 
not, you ought to say nothing against 
it. But, however obnoxious might 
be Mr. Paine’s religious opinions, 
his services for the “republic might 
claim some respect for his memory ; 
‘but the man who is the zealous sup- 
“porter of aristocracy, can have no 
respect for a republican patriot. 

I will now show you the injurious 
tendency of your language were it 
put into practice. You say that the 
paper which Mr. Paine sent to Mr. 
Jefferson, and which the latter has 
thought proper to preserve, ought to 
be burned by the common hangman. 
{ will just observe here, how pretty 
a compliment you have paid to Mr. 
Jefferson ; he having in his posses- 
sion, a paper which he has preserved 
more than twenty years, which you 
declare is fit only to be burned, and 
that too, by the common hangman ! 
I say a pretty compliment indeed to 
two of our greatest patriots. W' +t 
a pity that your republicanism and 
toleration were not, like the finishing 
of your education—confined to the 


college of St. Omers. Suppose the 
executors of Mr. Jefferson were so 
base as you recommend them to be, 
would those who respect Mr. Paine’s 
principles stand by and see the act ? 
In all probability, if we may judge 
ef men’s conduct heretofore, and 
that of you sir, by your language, 
they would wish to revenge the in- 
sult, they would burn those books 
which oppose their principles. Here 
then are two parties burning each 
other’s books. But do you think 
they would be content with destroy- 
ing each other’s books ? No, they 
ze destroy other pro- 







ore books and more property on 
the one side than the other,) after 
that, the parties would murder each 
other, and when they would cease, 
who could tell? 

These are some of the consequen- 
ces which would result from a prac- 
tical use of your language. But men 
have, by the art of printing and free 
government, (notwithstanding the n- 
tolerance of the clergy, who grow 
fat upon the labour of mechanics,) 
become too enlightened to  en- 
gage in wars for conscience’s sake ; 
they have too much respect for their 
peace and happiness, to revive the 
scenes of former times. What was 
it that put Jesus and some of his dis- 
ciples to death? What was it that 
caused the Protestants to be burned 
in Smithfield? What caused them 
there, and in other countries to be 
tortured, and put to the sword?— 
What drove the Presbyterians of Old 
England to seek an asylum in New 
England? What persecuted that 
great and good man, William Penn? 
What caused the Jews in England to 
be imprisoned, fined, and hung? 
What produced the massacre of St. 
Bartholemews? What persecuted 
the Methedists when they seceded 
from the Church of England? What 
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is it that withholds the rights of the 
Catholics of England and Ireland ? 
What is it that confines the Jews of 
Germany and Russia to reside with- 
in certain towns, streets, and houses? 
What was it that compelled the Jews 
of the former empire to repair to a 
certain place, at a certain time, to 
receive a box on the ear? What was 
it made Galileo abjure that which 
he knew to be true? Whatcaused 
the destruction of the libraries of Al- 
exandria and other places? Bigotry. 
What makes you sir, wish to have 
Mr Paine’s paper destroyed? Big- 
ofry; and if it should be encouraged 
in this country, (which I hope not) 
perhaps you sir, might be swallow- 
ed in the vortex. 

A free press enables us to lash 
vice, folly, bigotry, and superstition ; 
by jt we clear away the rubbish, and 
Truth appears in all her brightness. 
Had a free press existed during 
the last two or three centuries, mil- 
lions of men, women and children, 
would not have been consigned to a 
premature grave for the rights of 
conscience. That men may pos- 
sess the right to discuss the merits 
and demerits of their respective sys- 
tems without bloodshed, persecution 
and animosity, is the fervent wish 


of 








Philadelphia, March 9, 1827. , 





For the Correspondent. 


Tue Oricin or CurisTIANITY ; OR, 
TRUTH DRAWN FROM FaBLes. 
Cuapter II. 

(Continued from our last.) 

The tombs of Osiris, of Adonis, 
of Atys and Serapis, were as much 
revered by their followers, as the 
supposed tomb of Jesus is by the 
Christians. The miracles of Bac- 
chus filled all the world with admira- 
tion; and that of the water changed 
into wine, celebrated by the Catholic 
Church on the 6th of January, coin- 
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cides with a similar miracle which 
of old was performed on the nones 
of January every year in the temple 
of Bacchus in the island of Andros, 
where wine flowed abundantly from 
a fountain. The walls of the tem- 
ples of Serapis were covered with 
ex voto offerings for the miraculous 
cures performed by the God. 

Jupiter in his infancy very narrow- 
ly escaped death, and Creeshna was 
very near falling a victim to the ty- 
rant Cansa, who, alarmed for his 
crown by the predictions of the as- 
trologers, ordered six of the elder 
infant brothers of Creeshna to be 
murdered, in hopes of taking away 
the life of the latter, who was the 
seventh, and escaped miraculously. 
He performed numberless and won- 
derful miracles, and after having liv- 
ed on earth, and led an exemplary 
life, he ascended to heaven. 

The Persians adored the sun, un- 
der the symbol of a Lamb, repre- 
senting the sun at the vernal equi- 
nox, or in the constellation of Aries, 
which answered to the equinox of 
spring from the year 2548 till the 
year 388 before our era. Previous 
to the former year, the vernal equi- 
nox took place in the constellation of 
Taurus or the Bull or Ox; and 
hence originated the most ancient 
worship of the Mithriac Bull, the 
Egyptian Apis, and the Indian Cow. 

The primitive Christians repre- 
sented their God under the form of a 
Lamb with a cup underneath, into 
which his blood seemed to flow; or 
placed upon across. This custom 
prevailed until the year 670, when 
pope Agathon and the 6th council of 
Constantinople ordered that to the 
Lamb should be substituted the fig- 
ure of a man ona gibbet or cross. 
And, even in our days, many Catho- 
lics wear suspended from their neck, 
small representations in wax and 
other materials, called Aenus Det, 
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and bearing the figure of a Lamb; 
and in their altars the figure of a 
Lamb is commonly placed either 
over a cross, or resting on the book 
with the seven seals. This was the 
Lamb that suffered for mankind, and 
who restored light to the world, after 
having triumphed over the spirit of 
darkness. He is said to have been 
put to death from the very origin of 
the world; the beginning of the year 
in spring. The Neurour of the Per- 
sians, the Passover of the Jews, and 
all the celebrations of the vernal 
equinoctial sun, restorer of Nature 
by his return to our boreal regions, 
are one and the same thing, and the 
hero is identical, although represent- 
ed under different names and sym- 
bols. ‘The Lamb or Aries in the 
Egyptian and other ancient monu- 
ments, is always represented as very 
white and shining, surrounded by 
stars, or by a great light. 

We think proper to notice here, 
that the Parsis had a legend of their 
founder, the first Zoraster, in which 
his birth is said to have been an- 
nounced by prodigies. In his youth 
he was exposed to great dangers, 
and was forced to save himself by 
flying to Persia, to avoid the design 
of a tyrant who intended to have him 
put to death. He was carried to 
heaven by an angel, and brought 
thence the book of the law. Like 
Jesus, he was tempted by the Devil, 
who tried to seduce him by the most 
brilliant promises, but in vain. He 
was calumniated and persecuted by 
the priests of the existing religion ; 
but he proved his divine mission by 
a number of miracles, and had many 
disciples and followers. Such was 
the doctrine of the very Magi or wise 
men of the east, who are said to have 
come to adore the infant Jesus or 
the eastern sun. We also know, that 
the opinions of the Essenes were in 
@ great measure drawa fram Zoroas- 


ter, so that nothing is wanting to 
trace the origin of the Christian fun- 
damental dogma to the same sour- 
ces. 

For or Budh, many ages before 
Jesus, is said to have been born of a 
virgin of royal blood. In his infancy 
the king of the country in which he 
lived attempted to take away his life 
by ordering all the male infants above 
the age of For to be slain. He es- 
caped and fled into the desert, where 
he remained till he attained thirty 
years ; he then began his mission, by 
preaching the doctrine of self-denial, 
fasting and penance, performed a 
great number of miracles, cast out 
devils, and recommended to re- 
nounce all earthly enjoyments, to 
mortify the flesh, and to despise and 
forsake all human ties, to abandon 
father, mother, children, and to de- 
vote one’s self solely to contemplate 
and serve God. 

Maria, the mother of Jesus, is 
said to be a source of light, to be 
overshadowed by the sun, like Isis, 
who is likewise called the mother of 
God, as are Cybele and Ceres, who 
have the same denomination of Our 
Lady Virgin Mother. Like Isis, 
Maria is represented as having the 
sun above her head, and the moon at 
her feet, and holding an infant in her 
arms. The similarity is such be- 
tween the virgin of the Constella- 
tions and the virgin Mary, that in the 
first ages of Christianity what Virgil 
says of the former was applied to the 
latter. J am redit et Virgi, redeunt 
Saturnia regna. St. Jerom admits 
the fact, although he observes that 
such an application is groundless 
and puerile. 

It is not surprising that a sect so 
ignorant and credulous as to apply 
the poetical language of Virgil rela- 
tive to the virgin of the Zodiac, toa 
woman the supposed mother of Je- 
sus, should have actually represent- 
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ed the same emblematic virgin in the 
portals of their churches, as we see 
in that of Notre Dame of Paris, and 
in many others, and this without per- 
ceiving, that the pretended mother of 
Jesus the man-God, was in fact no- 
thing else but Isis, Ceres, the virgin 
of the Constellations, or the moon, 
as the emblem of the Luni, solar 
year, and considered as the mother 
of Day, or of the light of the sun 
prevailing over night. Considered 
as the moon, Isis was impregnated 
by the sun or by God, and when full 
at the equinox of spring, it was said 
to bring forth the man child or the in- 
fant sun. We see, accordingly, in 
the Zodiac, sculptured in the left por- 
tal of the church of the virgin in Pa- 
ris, (a very ancient monument re- 
stored in the 11th century,) the vir- 
gin with an infant in her left arm, her 
feet resting on a globe, and crushing 
a serpent bearing a human head and 
twisted round a tree. This virgin is 
much larger than any of the other 
signs of the Zodiac, and is placed in 
the middle of the quadrilateral space 
occupied by the Zodiac; in place of 
Virgo in the order of the signs the 
sculptor has put his own figure, to 
mark that the temple is consecrated 
to the virgin. Thus have the Cath- 
olics preserved, most unconsciously, 
numberless written, oral, and painted 
or sculptured testimonies of the iden- 
tity of the symbolic gods of Astro- 
nomical religions, and those which 
they have adopted as real beings of a 
nature like that of man, or as a real 
individual. 

Moreover, we should keep in view 
that precisely at midnight on the 25th 
of December, the nativity of Christ, 
in the times of the origin of Chris- 
tianity, coincided with the rising on 
the horizon of the Constellation Vir- 
go, which seemed to preside over 
the opening of the new year. It is 
also worthy of remark, that the in- 


fant son, said to be born at the winter 
solstice, makes the virgin disappear, 
by involving her in his beams, at the 
precise time of the year when the 
Christians celebrate the assumption 
of the virgin Mary or her union with 
her son in heaven; this festivity 
comes on the 15th of August. The 
nativity of the virgin is celebrated on 
the 8th of September, and coincides 
exactly with the time when Virgo as- 
tronomically begins to shew herself 
detached from the rays of the sun, 
and when, in astrological language, 
she is said to be born. We all know 
that these figurative expressions of 
birth, death, victory, trrumph, down- 
fall, marriage, engendering, resur- 
rection, and combats, were employ- 
ed by the ancient Egyptians, and all 
other ancient astronomers and astro- 
logers and their followers, to signify 
the different appearances of the ce- 
lestial bodies in the heavens as they 
rose or set in the horizon, or as they 
passed the meridian, and as they 
seemed to be placed in relation to 
one another, or as they predominated 
at particular seasons ; and likewise 
according to the real or supposed in- 
fluences, which they exerted upon 
our earth and its productions. This 
was particularly the case with the 
sun and moon; the former by his 
vivifying influence seemed to ani- 
mate our globe and the other plan- 
ets, and to have an intimate connex- 
ion with the moon and with each of 
the signs of the Zodiac; this being 
the circle of his yearly course or life. 
The figurative language of astrono- 
my has, as every body knows, be- 
come vulgar, like the language of 
poetry, equally allegorical. Thus, 
in Latin and the languages derived 
from it, the sun is said to be born; 
while in English we say it rises.—- 
Ortus, Occasus, Surgere, and Resur- 
gere, are Latin words equally appli- 
ed to the rising, setting, and re-ap- 
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pearance of the celestial bodies, and 
to express birth, death, and resur- 
rection. 

(To be continued.) 


Mosszs, Jesus anp Manomet. 
(Concluded. ) 
Or SPpirRiTts THAT ARE CALLED 


Demons. 

I have shown already in what 
manner the idea of spirits were intro- 
duced among men, and likewise we 
have seen, that such spirits are no 
more than fantacies existing in the 
imagination of some. The first 
learned men of the human race could 
not explain to the public what these 
fantasies were ; but this did not pre- 
vent them from speaking what they 
thought about them. Some, seeing 
that they were dispersed and had ne 
consistency, called them immaterial, 
incorporeal forms, without color or 
figure, notwithstanding which, they 
could clothe themselves with air as 


with a garment, when they wished 
to make themselves visible to the 


eyesofmen. Others said that they 
were anointed bodies, formed of air 
and of other materials, more subtle, 
which they could densify at their 
option when they chose to appear. 
If these two classes of philoso- 
phers differed in the opinions they 
entertained of these imaginary be- 
ings, they agreed perfectly in giving 
them the name of demons ; in which 
they were as foolish as those who 
believed they had seen the souls of 
the dead in dreams, or that they had 
seen their own when they looked in 
the glass ; or, finally, that the reflec- 
tion of the stars which they see in 
the water are the souls of those same 
stars. In consequence of an opinion 
so ridiculous, they ran into an error 
no less absurd: they believed that 
these demons had unlimited power ; 
an idea absolutely destitute of rea- 
son, but very common among the 
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ignorant, whe imagine the beings 
they do not know have a marvellous 
power. Such a foolish notion had 
hardly been divulged, wiien legisla- 
tors took advantage of it to prop their 
authority. They established the 
belief of spirits with what they called 
religion, in the hope that the fear of 
these invisible powers would be in- 
fused into the people and maintain 
them in their duties. To give greater 
importance to the dogma, they dis- 
tinguished spirits or demons into 
good and bad ; of which the former 
were destined to excite men to ob- 
serve the laws, and the latter to 
restrain or prevent them from break- 
ing them. 

Whoever wishes to be deeply in- 
formed of what those demons are, 
has only to read the Greek poets 
and their histories, particularly what 
Herod says in his Theogomes, which 
treats very minutely of the origin of 
the Gods. The Greeks were the 
first who invented them; from whom, 
through the medium of their colo- 
nies they passed into Asia, Egypt 
and Italy; and the Jews dispersed in 
Alexandria and other parts, hence, 
obtained notice of them. They em- 
ployed such inventions with much 
better success than other nations ; 
but with this difference, that they 
did not call them indiscriminately 
demons as the Greeks had done, but 
gave that name only to the bad spi- 
rits. The good, they called the spi- 
rit of God; and dignified with the 
title of prophets those whom they 
supposed inspired by that spirit.— 
They also considered as the effects 
of the divine spirit, every thing that 
was thought beneficial; and of the 
demon or malignant spirit, that which 
was reputed a great evil. This dis- 
tinction of-good and of evil, which 
they called demonical or possessed 
of the devil, they applied to all those 
who held an unknown language, and 
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to those to whom. we call lunatics, 
idiots, frantics, and epileptics, A 
man who was deformed was. pos- 
sessed of an unclean spirit, as a 
mute was of a, mule spirit. The 
words spirit and demon became at 
last so familiar that they used it on 
all occasions. Whence it is de- 
duced that the Jews, as well as the 
Greeks, believed that spirits or fan- 
tacisms were not pure chimeras or 
visions, but real and true beings, in- 
dependent of the imagination. 

This is the true reason why the 
Bible is filled with stories about spi- 
rits, demons and demoniacs; but 
nowhere does it say how. and where 
they were created, an unpardonable 
neglect in Moses, who, as they say, 
undertook to treat of the creation of 
Heaven as wellasthe earth. Jesus, 
who so frequently communicated 
with angels and good and evil spi- 
rits, does not tell us whether they 
are material or immaterial. It is 
manifest that neither of these two 
legislators knew more about the sub- 
ject than the Greeks had taught their 
ancestors. It is undeniable, that 
the words. demon, satan, devil, are 
not proper names which designate 
individuals. It was only the ig- 
norant who believed this, as well 
among the Greeks who invented 
them, as among the Israelites who 
adopted them. As soon asthe Jews 
were infected with these ideas, they 
invented names which signified ene- 
my, accuser, and exterminator, and 
at first applied them to things invisi- 
ble, then to things visible ; that is to 
the Gentiles who, some said, inha- 
bited the kingdom of Satan, them- 
selves being in their own opinion 
those alone who inhabited that of 
God. As Jesus was a Jew, and 
consequently extremely imbued with 
those ideas, we ought not to feel sur- 
prized at meeting so frequently in 
the New Testament writings the 


words devil, satan, and infernal, as if 
they were a thing real and positive. 
It is evident, from what we have 
said, that there is nothing in the 
world which is more chimerical.— 
All Christians agree in this, that God 
is the origin of all things that exist ; 
that he has created them, that he 
has preserved them, and that without 
his help all would have been annihi- 
lated. According to this principle, 
it is incontestible that he has created 
what is called the devil, or satan.— 
If he (the devil) exists, and is so 
bad as is represented, would not this 
be a stigma on the character God? 
But how is it possible to conceive 
that the Almighty would preserve a 
creature that not only hates ,him 
without ceasing, but is constantly 
employed in depriving him of his 
friends, to fill a place of torment! 
How, I say, is it possible that God 
should permit this devil to subsist in 
order to cause him so many mortifi- 
cations? What can be the object of 
God in this; or rather, what would 
he wish to teach us by giving us the 
devil and hell? If God could - not 
do all things, and if he could not do 
without him, whence does it happen 
that the devil hates him, curses him, 
and seduces his friends? Oh con- 
sistent God! or, rather, not con- 
sistent: if consistent, the devil, in 
cursing him, does no more than he 
ought, since he does that which God 
wishes ; consequently, it is not the 
devil, but the same God who curses 
himself—a supposition absurd above 
all the absurdities of the world. If 
he be not consistent, and the thing is 
clear, it is false that he can be om- 
nipotent, and consequently he has 
two principles, one of good and the 
other of evil; one which wishes one 
thing, and another which wishes the 
contrary. Where will this reason- 
ingend? I must confess, it! reply, 
that neither this idea of God, nor the 
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existence of a devil, a hell, a para- 
dise, or a soul, appear to me things 
which religion teaches. Theolo- 
gists, that is to say, those who preach 
error for truth, are men of bad faith, 
who abuse the credulity of the peo- 
ple ; insinuating those things which 
they desire, as if the vulgar were 
unworthy the truth and ought only to 
be nursed witk chimeras, with things 
in which a rational man sees nothing 
but emptiness and folly. For along 
period the world has been infected 
with such absurd opinions ; never- 
theless, in all ages there have been 
found solid understandings and sin- 
cere individuals, who notwithstanding 
the persecutions they have suffered, 
have declaimed strongly against the 
absurdities as I have done in this 
treatise. Without doubt the lovers 
of truth will derive consolation from 
what [ have written. Such are they 
whom I have sought to please; and 
if the others will only give me the 
same attention, I think I shall be 
able to remove their prejudices, un- 
veil their absurd notions, and show 
them the light of reason. 





For the Correspondent. 
Mr. Owen. 

Among the many attempts that 
are daily making by priests and fana- 
tics, to suppress every thing that 
tends to relieve the mind of man from 
the yoke which ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and prejudice have imposed 
upon him, may be ranked the oppo- 
sition to the benevolent and perse- 
vering efforts of the distinguished 
philanthropist whose name is at the 
head of this article. They know 


that if Mr. Owen’s system prevails, 
(which we firmly believe it will in 
the end,) religion will cease to be a 
trade, whereby they can live a life 
of idleness and hypocrisy—man will 
no longer suffer his reason to be 
trampled under foot, to support them 
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in a profession which, in all ages, 

has occasioned more dissention and 

bloodshed than any other cause.— 

Incapable of confuting the arguments 

which Mr. Owen adduces in support 
of his system, they call him a visiona- 

ry, a man whose mind is set on one 

object to the exclusion of all others, 

&c.—though to his motives they can- 
not raise a shadow of opposition.— 
He has devoted his time and pro- 
perty, for a number of years, to what 
he conceives will advance the happi- 
ness of his fellow men, and he does 

not ask them to reject their reason 
to believe his dogmas. How dif- 
ferent the conduct cf his opponents ! 
They must be supported in extrava- 
gance and luxury—for what? To 
explain to man a book of which (they 
say) the Deity is the author, and 
about which they themselves hold 
opinions as various as the colors of 
the rainbow. These remarks were 
more particularly elicited by observ- 
ing in some of the city papers an ar- 
ticle from a Philadelphia journal, 
giving a report of the breaking up of 
the Owen’s establishment at New- 
Harmony. It may be broken up, but 
similar reports have heretofore been 
circulated without the least founda- — 
tion, and it is our belief that the pre- 
sent is merely an attempt of crafty 
and designing men, to prevent the 
advancement of Mr. Owen’s system 
elsewhere. The priesthood know it 
would be “ aeath to their ambition,” 
and they will leave no means (which 
their Christian spirit dictates) untried 
for its suppression. E. 





For the Correspondent. 

Mr. Editor : I have received the 
first six numbers of the Correspon- 
dent, and I must say that I am high- 
ly pleased with it. It is full time 
that the press in this country, that 
boasts so much of its freedom, was 
in reality free. tis high time that 
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the absurdities and evil tendency of same way that your correspondent 


the superstitious dogmas of the day, 
were exposed in all their naked de- 
formity before the world. Such a 
paper as yours has long been wanted 
in this country, and anxiously looked 
for by every friend to free enquiry 
and liberal principles. There are 
thousands who will tacitly approve, 
but dare not openly avow, for we are 
all of us more or less slaves to popu- 
larity, and he who has the boldness 
and honesty to step forward in de- 
fence of the rights of man, deserves 
the warmest thanks of the commu- 
nity, and will receive the benedic- 
tion of all but priest-ridden dupes 
and fanatics. Your paper, I trust, 
from its present appearance, is des- 
tined to do much good, in dissemina- 
ting useful knowledge, promoting 
freedom of enquiry, restoring the su- 
perior faculty of reason to her long 
lost inheritance, and extirpating bi- 
gotry and superstitious credulity. I 
wish it every success, and trust that 
the inhabitants of this free country 
are sufficiently enlightended and 
liberal to give it ample support. 

Having formed a very favorable 
opinion of the society at Harmony, 
as conducted by Mr. Owen, I would 
ask how one shall get information 
respecting its government; upon 
what terms members are admitted, 
and any other particulars relating 
thereto, as would be interesting to 
those who think of becoming mem- 
bers? Would not an exposition of 
their policy be very acceptable to 
many of your readers? I learn that 
Mr. Owen is the conductor of a pe- 
riodical work at the west; please 
notice its character, title, &c. in your 
paper—it may induce many to be- 
come subscribers. 

Would it not be well to adopt 
some method to make your paper 
better known? I discovered its 
existence by mere accident, and the 


Seneca did. I shall try to gain you 
a few subscribers in this neighbor- 
hood, although the prevalence of 
Calvanism and other sulphurious 
creeds, will render such an attempt 
problematical. ZENO. 
Niagara, March 16, 1827. 
Remark.—We know of no better 
method to extend the circulation of 
the Correspondent than for those 
who admire it to recommend it to 
their friends. Our prospectus has 
been refused admission by the con- 
ductors of almost every press in the 
United States, and the very few jour- 
nals that have deigned to notice us, 
have done so for the avowed purpose 
of exciting the fanatics to burn our 
paper, which, we are well assured, 
they have actually done on several 
occasions.—Ep. CorRESPONDENT. 


je __________ 


Che Correspondent. 


Magna est Veritas et Prevalebit. 
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Tue Drama, versus THE Saints. 


The prospectus of a new daily pa- 
per, under the title of the “ New- 
York Journal of Commerce,” is now 
industriously circulating in this city ; 
and, if our information is correct, it 
has originated with a body of men 
notorious for their efforts to deluge 
this country with the most senseless 
and pernicious publications, in the 
shape of religious tracts. What ren- 
ders this information probable, is the 
following denunciation of the drama, 
to put down which seems to be one 
of the main objects of the projectors 
of the “ Journal of Commerce.” — 
They say, 

“ Believing, as we do, that the Theatre is 
an institution which all experience proves to be 
inimical to morality, and consequently tending 
to the destruction of our Republican form of 
government, it is a part of our design to ex- 
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elude from the columns of the Journal all 
Theatrical advertisements.” 


We cannot but admire the modes- 
ty of this particular class of society, 
setting themselves up as the organs 
of the opinions, or “experience” of'a 
whole community. None but those 
who plume themselves on their supe- 
rior sanctity, wiule their conduct be- 
lies their sincerity, could have assu- 
med a station so arrogant and pre- 
sumptuous. 

That the stage has an influence on 
morals and manners, cannot be 
doubted ; and that this influence may 
be advantageously extended, appears 
no less evident. Butit is equally 
certain, that it arises from a re-act- 
ing, not an originating principle. — 
The stage does not form the taste, or 
direct the sentiments of society ; but, 
on the contrary, receives its tone 
from prevalent habits and feelings, 
which beimg made to undergo a par- 
tial transmutation, are reflected back 
to the source where they were acqui- 
red. fhe demoralizing principle, 
therefore, which is attributed to the 
drama, is an unfair assumption.— 


. The stage is always the mirror of 


living manners. Its existence de- 
pends on the fidelity of the reflection. 
{n a corrupt community, dramatic 
exhibitions will be corrupt; a virtu- 
ous one will gather lessons of morali 
ty from the lips of its actors. If, as 
the saints are perpetually telling us, 
vice every where abounds, the cause 
of this must be looked for, net inour 
theatrical representations, but im the 
pernicious systems of religion which 
have been instilled into the minds of 
youth, and continue to be reiterated 
through the whole course of their ex- 
istence. 

What chance of success could 
those players hope for, who, in a 
well regulated state of society, should 
attempt to turn the tide of virtuous 
feeling into the channel of vice and 





licentiousness? The sense of rec- 
titude implied by the general acqui- 
escence in the rules of propriety and 
decorum, to say nothing of magiste- 
rial inflvence, would infallably crush 
such an attempt, and heap ruin ‘on 
its projectors. Who would venture 
to preach morality on the stage, 
when the very semblance of it was 
scouted from society whose support 
is of the most importance to those 
who live by the drama? It is ridicu- 
lous to talk of the demoralizing in- 
fluence of the stage when it receives 
its very ‘“‘form and pressure” from 
existing manners, and is the mere 
servant of public taste and opinion. 
The moral character of the stage 
never stood higher than at the pre- 
sent period; and itis certain that 
while there is a cotresponding feel- 
ing on the part of the public, it may 
be made subservient to the best pur- 
poses of virtue. We will even as- 
sert, that just and elevated senti- 
ménts have a more powerful influ- 
ence, when assuming a dramatic 
form, -than all the harangues of all 
the priests in the universe. Who ev- 
er was moved to tears by what is cal- 
led an impressive sermon? And is 
there any thing more common than 
such an effect being produced by the- 
atrical representation? When Gar- 
rick was asked by a clergyman, 
“ how it happened the spectators of 
a play could be brought to weep by 
imaginary woes, while they were in- 
sensible to the most awful realities 
of religion?” ‘‘ You, (said he) deliv- 
er a truth as ifit were a fiction; we 
deliver a fiction as if it were a truth.” 
Had the same question been propo- 
sed to us, we should have replied 
differently: we should have said, 
‘“¢ that the audience, in the one case, 
were moved, because the picture of 
woe was what may be actually reali- 
zed in life; in the other, what they 
were told was beyond their compre- 
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hension, and, therefore, incapable 
of affecting their sensibility.” 

Much has been said of the moral, 
or rather the immoral character of 
actors. Some outrageously virtuous 
persons deny them the possession of 
a single good quality. This is the 
most intolerable and barefaced illi- 
berality. That a life of constant ex- 
citement, like that of a comedian, 
SO opposite to the settled regularity 
of ordinary professions, should be- 
get an indifference to the staid max- 
ims of prudence, is not surprising; 
but that it should necessarily gene- 
rate a corrupt heart, we are by no 
means inclined to admit. The fact 
is, there is an inherent disposition 
in religious fanaticism and bigotry to 
judge uncharitably of the actions and 
motives of others, without making 
allowance for the circumstances in 
which they are placed, or opposing 
the virtues of the individual to his 
vices. If an actor be extravagant, 
it cannot be denied that he has a 
thousand temptations, to which the 
mass of mankind is not exposed ; and 
that though he be extravagant, he is 
rarely ungenerous or selfish. That 
many have proved themselves capa- 
ble of filling with credit the parental 
and conjugal duties, and that they 
are as susceptible of the nicer feelings 
of the human heart as any other 
class, there are too many honoura- 


ble instances within our own know- ‘8 


ledge, for us to doubt for a moment. 
Even Rouseau, with all his prejudi- 
ces, was willing to admit, that a 
commedian with modest and moral 
behaviour, was doubly respectable, 
as he shewed that the love of virtue 
prevailed over his other passions, 
and even the influence of his profes- 
sion. 

We intended to have offered some 
additional remarks on another fea- 
ture of the ‘‘ Journal of Commerce” 
—namely, the ‘ Observance of the 
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Sabbath,” for which its projectors 
profess a most pious regard. But 
our limits compel us to postpone 
this until our next. 

*,* We had scarcely handed the 
above remarks to our printer, when 
the following article, from the Vew- 
York Enquirer, met our eye. It 
fully confirms the fact, that the 
*¢ Journal of Commerce” has been 
concocted by the leading members 
of the Tract Society in this ¢ity, 
whose sole object is to enrich them- 
selves by cant and hypecrisy. Mo- 
ney, nothing but money, will sa- 
tiate these cormorants :— 


From the New-York Enquirer. 

Religion, Morality, and the Press.—We 
have heretofore noticed the prospectus for the 
publication of a new daily paper in this city— 
not a religious paper, but a paper devoted to 
worldly pursuits and the making of money; to 
be patronised by moral and religious people 
only, and to be under the special protection 
of certain tract and other societies. This 
making a trade of rellgion is a shocking evil. 
We find hospitals established—charitable in- 
stitutions set on foot—new plans devised to 
meliorate our condition—new buildings erect- 
ed—new laws devised—new improvements 
suggested , and when we follow them up and 
see them organized, we shall find the humane 
and charitable projectors filling the lucrative 
places of governors, presidents, scribes, agents, 
keepers, printers, porters, &c. &c.—a son 
here, a brother there, and charity is made to 
answer the double purpose of private gain and 
public good. 

On every side we perceive new schemes to 
obtain money for religious purposes ; convert- 
ing the Jews and the Heathens—sending 
missionaries abroad—educating the Indians, 
and establishing pious newspapers. Those 
sums which should be converted to objects of 
charity, to feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked, are taken from those who cannot af- 
ford them to constitute a fund which is to be 
expended under the superintendance of cer- 
tain pious men. The annual amount raised 
for such purposes in this country is immense, 
and we are feeling the force of it, not in sub- 
stantial and wholesome reforms, but in the 
meddling interference in private concerns— 
in invading the sanctity of domestic retire- 
ment, and attempting to hold public opinion 
and public will in a thraldom as oppressive as 
the inquisition itself. We are told that this is 
all for the sake of religion, and he who ob- 
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jects to it is no friend of religion. Let us be- 
ware of fanaticism, of bigotry and intolerance ; 
they are the curses of human society, and al- 
ways assume some plausible shape to deceive 
and beguile. Men do not always practice as 
they preach, and when we see profit vn 
duced under the panoply of spiritual 

hes feel a pang for the abuses of that mild aad 

y faith which encourages no hypocrisy. 

e lately noticed the chaplain of the as- 
sembly, who offered up prayers for all except 
those who voted against the Greek bill, and 
those he considered “‘ worse than Turks.”— 
Not long ago a preacher in Vermont said in 
the pulpit, that “ he flattered himself one half of 
that congregation would be d—d,” and it will 
be remembered by some of our readers, that 
another divine, in holding forth in a village in 
this state, said he “could drop that congrega- 
tion into hell as easily as he could drop his 
handkerchief, but he would not de it.” Is 
this religion? Is this paying due honor to 
that merciful dispenser of all good, the foun- 
tain of hope, the great and bountiful ruler of 
the universe? Heaven forbid. Society re- 
quires reform there is no doubt, but it cannot 
be effected in this way and by such instru- 
pn It must be done by precept and ex- 

—_ by justice, generosity, mild persuasion, 
benevolence, unmitigated love 
and kindness, and not got up under the shape 


of contributions and subseriptions for a daily 
newspaper, &c. &c. 


—_———— 


Free Press Association.—So nu- 
merous are the attendants at the 
+ Sunday meetings of this society, and 
so flattering are its prospects, that 
measures have been taken to create 
a fund for the purchase of two or 
more lots in an eligible part of the 
city, on which to erecta Hall and 
other buildings for the accommoda- 
tion of the members. On the re- 
port of the Committee of Manage- , 
ment, the Association has decided 
on creating stock, to be divided into 
shares of $10 each, by whieh it is 
calculated that the contemplated ob- 
ject may be easily effected, and an 
opportunity given to every individu- 
al who may be friendly to the cause, 
to evince their attachment without 
any great pecuniary effort. When 


the Committee has fully matured its 
plans, we shall give them publicity. 





TME CORRESPONDENT. 


Philosophical Library.—Agreea- 
bly to the notice given in our last, 
part first of Ecce Homo! being No. 
I. of the Philosophical Library, was 
published on Wednesday last. Sub- 
scribers will be supplied at the office 
of the Correspondent, 48 Pine-street ; 
at the book-store corner of Vesey- 
street and Broadway, or at the book- 
store corner of Reed and Greenwich 
streets. 

Paterson Free Reading Associa- 
tion.—We are much gratified in stat- 
ing that a society has been establish- 
ed in the thriving village of Paterson, 
N. J. for purposes similar to those 
contemplated by the ‘“ New-York 
Free Press Association.” We shall 
endeavor to publish the Constitution 
of this new association in our next. 








To Correspondents.—The great 
pressure of matter on hand, obliges 
us to crave the indulgence of several 
invaluable correspondents. Their 
communications will not be lost 
sight of. 





OSPECTUS. 

The object contemplated by this Journal, is the 
diffusion of correct principles, which alone form 
he basis of morals and of happiness. 

Notwithstanding the vast rte of publica~ 


tions that are daily iss from the there 
is still wanting a papet which will fearl ad- 
vocate the paramount importance of the laws of 


Nature, and the dignity of Reason. It is by 
departing from these that good sense has been 
nearly banished from the earth; that mankind 
are in darkness as to their true ‘interests ; and 
that pkey miseries which afflict society have 


of the Correspondent will be de- 
"the pe fly to communications, and to miscella- 
seabed articles, calculated to enlarge the mind, and 
bring man back to the path from which he has de- 
ane of proal, canton te 
t 
incapable of entertained by individuals, 


erroneous 
ean form no apo for the forthe nhc or the viola- 
tion of the rules 0! No illiberal di 
cussions ox personalities, aon, ot 1 asgge >See 

— to * charac- 
ter for temperate sober reasoning, for open in-~ 
a ge and for universal conciliation. 

Mh Pag aero on ee 
$3 per annum, pay in o depar- 
ture from this condition can be admitted as to 

Country Subscribers—Communications (post 
paid) to be addressed to the Editor. 








